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terest enemies. They are not his subjects, because he
does not give them that protection which is involved in
the relation of ^ sovereign and subject, that protection
which the Eussian receives from his despotic sovereign
no less than the Englishman from his constitutional
sovereign. They are not Ms subjects in the English, or
even in the Russian sense, because, as he gives them no
protection, they owe him no allegiance. He is not
their sovereign, but a stranger who holds them down by
force. They are not his subjects, except in the sense
of being held down by force. (E. A. Freeman, "The
Ottoman Power in Europe," pages 40-41, 74.)

The continuous character of the decline of the Ottoman
Power during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries
has been graphically shown by the statement that, since
the failure of the Turks before Vienna in 1683, the close
of every quarter century has seen the Turkish Empire
smaller in area than it was at the beginning of such quar-
ter century. The last quarter of the nineteenth century
was especially unfortunate for the Sublime Porte. While
the rigid terms of the Treaty of San Stefano were some-
what ameliorated in the Treaty of Berlin, the terms of
the latter treaty, nevertheless, involved heavy territorial
sacrifices for Turkey. The surrender of her rights over
Serbia and Montenegro, it is true, involved no loss to the
Empire; perhaps the same might be said, in a somewhat
modified form, with relation to the surrender of the quali-
fied Turkish control over Moldavia and Wallachia. The
remaining cessions, however, were real and grievous
losses.

During this period, or before, the Ottoman Empire
would have fallen, had it not been for the fact that "the
Turkish power was propped up by the wicked policy of
the governments of Western Europe." x

Important, indeed, as were the results of the Berlin
congress, this congress deserves to be remembered less

1Preemaji, op. dt,, page 132.